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Shadows and Straws 


HE BULLETIN of the Boston So- 

ciety of Architects for May contains 

some paragraphs which reflect the 
feelings of depression and discouragement 
which come to all members of Committees 
on Practice, whether in the Chapters or 
in the Institute, and which are shared by 
all practitioners who hold their profession 
in repute. 

“Architects who are not members of our 
Society,” says the Bulletin, “must be 
their own judges and settle accounts with 
their own consciences. No matter how 
much they may discredit the profession of 
architecture, we must share the discredit 
that their conduct places on the profession, 
and combat the impression which it makes 
on the layman. Not so, however, with 
members of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects or of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. They are like the criminal, guilty 
of an ‘inside job.’ They not only have the 
knowledge which enables them to work 
under cover of their professional standing, 
but they can figure on the psychological 
protection that results from the desire on 
the part of their fellows to defend the 
name and reputation of their organization 
first, and deal with the offender afterward. 

“The Executive Committee has at this 
moment under consideration a startling 
number of alleged breaches of professional 
conduct. It is almost inconceivable that 
so many men who have devoted years of 
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preparation for their professional career 
and who, through the very nature of this 
profession, should be above the average of 
intelligence and culture, should be so care- 
less of their conduct as to bring disgrace 
on the profession of architecture, and em- 
barrassment and onus on the society in 
which they have sought membership. 

“It is because of this wave of selfishness 
amongst our members that the Executive 
Committee cannot make a definite report 
of progress at this time. The Committee 
faces a difficult and distasteful problem, 
the solution of which should be reached 
through an awakened conscience in the 
Society rather than by police duty on the 
part of the Committee.” 

Every architect who has served on a 
Committee of Practice will extend a very 
intelligent sympathy to the members of 
the committee in the Boston Society. It 
is perhaps of more than passing significance 
that the source of their problems is char- 
acterized as a “‘wave of selfishness.” 


ARLY IN JUNE, Senator Works, of 

California, introduced a bill in the 
Senate which is of considerable archi- 
tectural interest. Briefly, it provides for 
the acquisition by the Government of 
about thirty-five squares of land in Wash- 
ington, lying on both sides of New York 
Avenue from Fifteenth Street to Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, along the latter to New 
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Jersey Avenue, and thence to the Capitol 
Grounds, including the new Union Station 
plaza. A short time ago, Senator Works 
advocated the purchase of all the land 
lying on the southerly side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, for the use of the Government in 
erecting public buildings. We believe his 
advocacy of this project finally came 
before Congress in the form of amendment 
to the Good Roads Bill, indicating the 
difficulty of interesting Congress in any 
far-seeing plan for the proper development 
of Washington. 

The land to be taken under the bill last 


introduced is to be used as sites for public _ 


buildings to be erected by the states, 
wherein may be displayed their products, 
resources, and industries. The visitor to 
Washington would thus be offered a per- 
manent exposition of the country’s activi- 
ties In agriculture, industry and, we hope, 
in art. The bill carries an appropriation 
of $10,000 for preliminaries and provides 
that $1,000,000 shall become available as 
soon as ten states have signified their in- 
tention to take advantage of the offered 
land and erect buildings. We understand 
that Senator Works does not expect that 
his bill will be considered by the present 
Congress, and that it is offered as a broad 
measure of national import, to be tested 
by public interest. 

The idea is novel and worth thinking 
about. 


R. 15386, known as the Sundry Civil 

e Bill, contains an amendment added 

by the Senate providing for a Public Build- 
ings Commission to be composed of the 
chairmen of the Committees on Appropria- 
tions and Public Buildings of both branches 
of the Congress, together with two addi- 
tional members from each committee to be 
appointed by the chairman, with the Super- 
intendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds, the Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds, and the Supervising Archi- 
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tect. The commission is charged with the 
task of investigating the public-building 
situation in the city of Washington, is 
given $10,000 to cover the expenses thereof, 
and is to avail itself of the advice of the 
Commission of Fine Arts. The work of the 
Journal in pointing out the waste and in- 
efficiency of the present public-building 
policy in Washington thus bids fair to 
bear fruit all in due season. This Com- 
mission can perform a necessary and val- 
uable work, but the conspicuous defects of 
our general public-building policy, as 
pointed out in the last number of the 
Journal, must also be investigated and 
corrected. 

The Public Buildings Commission is 
given until January 1918, in which to com- 
plete its work and report to Congress, and 
the entire country will join with the Insti- 
tute in looking forward to recommenda- 
tions which will end the present wasteful- 
ness of departmental housing and the 
despoilment of the Capital. It is certainly 
significant that the entire country has been 
aroused by the publicity given to this 
question through the columns of the 
Journal. 


ch REPORT of the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, held at New York 
on July 6, 7, and 8, will not appear until 
the August Journal. It was hoped to pub- 
lish the account in this number, but it was 
not found practical so to do. 


HE ST. LOUIS CHAPTER, at its 

last meeting, unanimously voted to 
establish a scholarship for post-graduate 
work in architecture at Washington Uni- 
versity, to be known as the John Beverly 
Robinson Scholarship, in token of the 
chapter’s appreciation of Professor Robin- 
son’s work at Washington University 
during his incumbency of the post from 
which he has recently retired, an honor as 
graciously recorded as it was well deserved. 




















The Relation of Art to Education 


Il. ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 
By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


N a previous issue of the Journal, I 

argued that the teaching of Archi- 

tecture as carried on in our schools 
and ateliers was deficient in that it em- 
phasized a minor value. My contention 
was that we should place a greater empha- 
sis upon the social and the spiritual side of 
the subject, and less upon form, tradition, 
and the rules of composition. I further 
stated that it was ever The Present which 
was the actuating force in art, and that 
therefore this all-important idea should 
be made, not an insignificant element in 
the education of the architect, but rather 
the basis of his training. The previous 
statement contained little more than the 
outline of the suggested idea. I shall now 
endeavor to fill in that outline in so far 
as it relates to the subject of Design. 

Admitting, at the very outset, that 
success depends quite as much upon the 
character of the students’ previous training 
as it does upon the methods used in the 
architectural schools, the fact that our 
present grade and high schools do not 
provide the proper background of training 
should not deter us in our effort. We 
should endeavor to remedy conditions in 
both. 

Modern educational tendencies offer no 
more encouraging sign than the intro- 
duction of city-planning courses into the 
curriculum of a few of our architectural 
schools. This clearly indicates a responsive 
attitude. I deplore the idea, however, 
when the course represents merely special- 
ization,—when it is merely vocational. 
City-planning, as related to architecture, 
is too broad a subject to be treated as a 
specialized or as an independent branch. 
It isa field of thought, a philosophy, inclu- 





sive in its scope, and it should be treated 
neither as a “branch” nor as a vocational 
study. In this respect it differs from, say, 
domestic science and stenography. 

I wish to stress this thought because 
city-planning in the twentieth century is 
bound to be modern, it is bound to be 
social, and moreover, in its major outlines 
it is born of a necessity bound to be archi- 
tectural. From the standpoint of educa- 
tional value, the study of city-planning 
must be looked upon as the surest means 
of integrating social and architectural 
thoughts. Alone, both are quite impotent. 

Granting, from the physical standpoint, 
that city-planning is of vital importance, 
and granting also, as we do, that the archi- 
tect should take an important position in 
solving the problem, are we not some- 
what illogical, to say the least, in our 
attitude of so completely ignoring city- 
planning as we have in the past, or of 
making it a branch of specialization as we 
are now doing? 

I am not concerned with the establish- 
ment of city-planning courses, to the end 
that city planners shall be trained; nor am 
I suggesting this merely as a material 
factor in solving the actual problem in our 
cities. It is rather from the educational 
standpoint that I argue the question. 
What the architectural student needs is a 
closer, a more intimate contact with the 
vital forces of The Present. 

My plea is not that he should be in- 
structed in the graphic art of city-planning, 
nor that he should be made to repeat 
parrot-like the monumental phrases of 
town-planning efforts of the past. The 
problem presents itself, unsolved as yet, 
and I would not therefore attempt to place 
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before him that which passes for a solution. 
Let him come to know the problem; let him 
know all of the phases of the problem, and 
send him forth humble before the task, 
rather than arrogant. 

When once the student understands the 
conditions of this problem and recognizes 
the barriers against even an orderly ar- 
rangement of our cities, then and only 
then will he be able, through the stimulus 
of his imagination thus afforded, to draw 
from the past the appropriate forms and 
motives, and contribute sanely, logically 
and artistically to our physical environ- 
ment. 

It is at this port in particular where the 
solution of the problem is not to be found 
through gyratory movements of the six B, 
searching for “grays and whites” and 
forms of composition. We are dealing with 
things too vital, too serious, and too deeply 
rooted in human nature for such shallow 
methods. Form and composition are result- 
ants, not primaries. Education in Art and 
Architecture must needs recognize this 
fact. 

Great and worthy architecture, indig- 
enous architecture, is the result of many 
minds reacting in a similar manner to 
forces and conditions affording them a 
definite ideal. When many architects have 
all been stimulated by a definite impulse 
related to the social state in which they 
live, it is then that an indigenous archi- 
tecture results. 

One of the basic errors in our methods 
of teaching is found in the conditions 
surrounding the making of the “prelimi- 
nary sketch.” Argue as you will about its 
value as a means of developing rapid 
thinking and quick decisions, or about its 
necessity as a means of holding the student 
from wandering aimlessly about after other 
solutions of his problem, the fact remains 
that in a vast majority of cases the sketch 
represents little other than a guess. 

Considering the matter from the edu- 
cational standpoint, the argument most 
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often used in favor of the sketch—that it 
keeps the student from wandering—serves 
quite as well as a very serious indictment. 
Phrase this favorable argument in other 
terms, and we have: It checks the inquisi- 
tive attitude in the student; it prevents 
him from investigating the problem when 
he has an opportunity because such an 
investigation will not in any material way 
help him toward a better solution, for his 
solution has already been established. 
Furthermore, and this is even more serious, 

it forms a habit gf accepting conditions, 
as stated, quite without question. 

Results are not checked up by reference 
to actual conditions. The entire range of 
values is assumed. I once remarked to an 
educator regarding a certain modern prob- 
lem his students had in hand: “Would it 
not be advantageous for them to visit and 
investigate a few similar plants in operation 
so that they could work more intelligently?” 
“Oh no!” said he, “that idea is all wrong. 
They would only become confused with 
the detail. What we are after is the larger, 
broader conception. In practice we can 
run out and in an hour get all of that 
technical data relating to the problem.” 

That, it seems to me, is a very accurate 
presentation of the situation as regards 
art in the twentieth century. Ready at a 
moment’s notice to build a shell out of the 
ossified remains of past centuries, and into 
that shell force the living organism of the 
present day. 

The problem of the present differs in an 
infinite number of ways from the prob- 
lems of the past, and the aim of education 
should be to direct the student in methods 
of analysis; to assist him in the direction 
of selecting the significant in The Present; 
in other words, to prepare him in such a 
way that his own ideas will furnish him 
with inspiration. 

It is quite natural for one to ask how 
this can be accomplished. Let me venture 
a partial answer while confining myself to 
the subject of design and composition. 








THE RELATION 


The first and all-important change to be 
inaugurated inteaching architecture is thor- 
oughly to acquaint the student with the 
general nature of the forthcoming problem 
in Design. He should know the conditions 
of the problem, and he should be made 
interested and inquisitive regarding its 
purposes and functions. Instead of stress- 
ing the study of related physical expres- 
sions of the past, we should substitute an 
inquisitive study of the conditions of the 
present. Not only should the student 
know thoroughly what has come to be 
accepted, through the evolution of ideas, 
as a definite statement of the functional 
requirements of a given problem, but, 
what is of greater importance, he should 
obtain a very definite conception of that 
social and physical ideal sought for by those 
most intimate with and interested in con- 
ditions of life which his solution in the end 
is supposed to typify or express. His mind 
at the outset should not be confused with 
the problem of adapting motives expressive 
of conditions of the past. That is quite a 
secondary matter and a subject for con- 


sideration during the final development of 


his problem. 

Let us assume, by way of illustration, a 
definite problem—say a modern grade 
school. Instead of very briefly stating the 
conditions and requirements of the prob- 
lem in a single short paragraph, and requir- 
ing that the student develop a sketch in 
ten hours without previous knowledge or 
reference to documents, we might logic- 
ally attack the problem in the following 
manner: 

First, there should be a personal an- 
nouncement that the next problem would 
be a grade school, and the student’s interest 
in the problem should be awakened by a 
brief survey of the development of educa- 
tional methods of the past, sketching in 
broad outlines the conditions of the present. 
We should not stop there, however, but 
go a step beyond and discuss the ideal as 
now conceived by those whose thoughts 
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and ideas are directing the progress of 
educational development. We should at- 
tempt to create an image of the school as 
conceived by the educator; a center of 
community interest, an expression of com- 
munity life. Let us for the moment forget 
the old rectangular box-like structure of 
brick and stone as adequately expressive, 
and consider the problem,—the social 
problem around which the student will 
compose a physical envelope. 

We should not impose upon him our 
stereotyped ideas; instead, we should 
suggest merely the outline. Let us phrase 
the problem as a series of questions which 
he might well answer through his own 
inquisitive investigation. He should be 
directed to the sources of information 
wherein the real problems relating to the 
conditions of the program are discussed 
by the educators. The examples most 
adequately expressive of their ideal should 
be investigated and, as an exercise, the 
student might be required to present the 
subject in the form of a popular article; 
in other words, require him to express in 
words the nature of the school which would 
fulfil the conditions of the ideal program. 
By such a method the student would be 
placed in a position whereby it would be 
possible for him to check up his efforts at 
composition and design, not by compari- 
sons with other compositions and designs 
alone, but by his knowledge of ideal con- 
ditions inherent in the very program. Fol- 
lowing such an exercise, a discussion of the 
problem and the material contained in the 
exercises would clear up many doubtful 
points and establish a working basis for 
the graphic expression of the program. 

Thereafter, should the actual program 
in design remain as now stated, there 
would be a fundamental difference, for the 
words and phrases of the program would 
become vivid. The student, in effect, would 
write his own program. 

One may ask: Have we time for all this 
preliminary study and investigation? Is 
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time the essential? Is it important how 
many problems the student renders? Is 
not the establishment of an open attitude 
of mind the important thing? We have 
ample time; for by such a process we would 
merely substitute constructive, inquisitive 
research for the aimless thumbing over of 
pages in search of appropriate physical 
motives. 

Will the architectural student take 
kindly to this program? I speak from ex- 
perience when I say that he will. What he 
needs is a starting point, a foundation, 
and, when this matter is presented in the 
proper light, he sees that such a foundation 
actually exists and he attacks the work 
with interest and enthusiasm. I have 
asked students to write articles phrased 
for popular magazines and for the archi- 
tectural press, the subject of which was 
the same as their problem in design. I 
have also had them write letters in reply 
to a suppositional client who had requested 
information concerning the ideal program 
for a proposed development. Needless to 
say, the subject of architecture approached 
from this angle became vivid. It was 
related to the world outside the classroom. 

There is still another favorable argu- 
ment. If out of such exercises nothing 
more resulted than the development of an 
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ability to put into concise English a group 
of rather nebulous ideas, it would be well 
worth while. 

I have, by way of illustration, used but 
one problem. The entire range is subject 
to a similar treatment. Attached to every 
problem is a sphere of human interest and 
endeavor related to The Present. Put the 
student in contact with that sphere, give 
him a chance to rub elbows with the world, 
let him, with a mind more open to new 
impressions than his teacher, cast the 
deciding vote as to how much of the 
physical past shall be taken along into the 
future by his generation. 

As previously stated, my concern is not 
immediately associated with presentation, 
nor the traditional source of inspiration 
from which the student might choose his 
style of expression. In the relative scale of 
educational values, presentation and style 
are both subjects for secondary emphasis. 
The ultimate object is the development of 
independent thinking and the establish- 
ment of a sufficiently vivid ideal to stimu- 
late imaginative production. 

The study of style, of form, isolated 
from actuating social impulses, is about as 
productive a process in the development 
of architecture as would be an attempt to 
grow a water-lily in a bed of sand. 


Mr. Griggs’ Etchings 


Two of the etchings by Mr. F. L. Griggs 
have appeared in previous issues of the 
Journal. The six which appear in this 
number do not complete the list of Mr. 
Griggs’ etched work, of which there are 
about twenty plates in all, but they reveal 
a charm and a quality of feeling for the 
etched line which make us hope that 
the close of the war will bring other 
plates from a hand which has so 
evidently been influenced by Samuel 


Palmer, that English etcher whose fame 
is not widely heralded but whose plates 
are dear to those who have loved Eng- 
land well, and who have known and 
deeply felt the matchless charm of her 
pastoral loveliness. 

Mr. Griggs lives at Chipping Campden 
in Gloucestershire and will be well remem- 
bered by many architects who are familiar 
with his illustrations and architectural 
drawings. 
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After the etching by F. L. Griggs 











Maur’s Farm 
After the etching by F. L. Griggs 
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THE CRESSET 
After the etching by F. L. Griggs 
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Stephen Hallet and His Designs for the National 
Capitol, 1791-94 


By WELLS BENNETT 
University of Michigan 


HE first professional architect of 
T French training to work in the 
United States was Stephen Hallet, 
known chiefly by his designs for the Capitol 
in Washington in the early years of the 
republic. L’Enfant, whose designs for a 
number of buildings show much architec- 
tural ability, and whose activity here 
began a trifle earlier, was primarily a mili- 
tary engineer. In architecture he was rel- 
atively an amateur. Hallet, on the con- 
trary, had, as we shall see, the highest pro- 
fessional training, and was the most bril- 
liant representative of the French academic 
system to come to our shores until a full 
century later. The previous discussions as to 
the first architects of the Capitol have left 
Hallet’s standing somewhat vague, but, 
on the whole, very subordinate. The find- 
ing of unused evidence now makes the 
material available more complete, and it is 
hoped that the study of it may clarify 
opinion, and establish Hallet’s true posi- 
tion in the design of the Capitol and in our 
architectural history. 

Of the works in which Hallet has had 
special mention three should be noticed; 
they present some of his drawings as well 
as detailed discussion of them. A brief 
account of the competition by Mr. G. A. 
Townsend, published in 1873, described 
Hallet’s part and gave a sketch of one of 
his drawings.! 

Being probably the first historical treat- 
ment of the subject, it has been the imme- 
diate source of information to many casual 
writers. Mr. Townsend regarded Hallet as 


1In his ‘‘Washington Outside and Inside,” pp. 58-63. 
As authority for his conclusions Mr. Townsend quoted Mr. 
Edward Clark, the architect of the Capitol from May 27, 
1865, to January 6, 1902. 
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the original designer of the old Capitol. 
To this position Mr. Glenn Brown, in a 
paper published in the American Architect, 
May 9g, 1896,' has taken a very decided 
exception. It was his evident conviction 
that Dr. William Thornton alone should 
have credit as the designer of the Capitol, 
and his work attempts to prove Dr. Thorn- 
ton’s claim, a special plea which limits its 
historical value. A more objective presen- 
tation of the material is made in the 
Documentary History of the Capitol, 
published in 1904,? a collection of the 
papers in the government archives relat- 
ing to the history of the building, omitting, 
however, items relating to “unimportant 
controversies between architects and super- 
intendents,” as well as “A vast amount 
of manuscript correspondence, scattered 
among various repositories and in private 
hands, and dealing with the more intricate 
particulars of the conduct and financing of 
the building operations.”* Although the 
book is valuable as a chronological presen- 
tation of important documents, there is 
no interpretation of the material, and no 
pretense of exhausting it on any one point. 

The lack of agreement between these 
books invites further examination of the 
subject, with the hope that the responsi- 
bility for the Capitol designs may be made 
clear, as well as the significance of this 
competition as a milestone in our archi- 
tectural development. Even with only the 


1 The first of a series of papers published in this maga- 
zine, the last appearing February 20, 1897. The whole 
series was republished by the government in 1900-1903 in 
a two-volume work: 546th Congress, 1st session, Senate 
Document No. 60, History of the United States Capitol. 
_ 258th Congress, 2nd session, House of Representa- 
tives Report No. 646, Documentary History of the United 
States Capitol Building and Grounds. 
3 Ib. Preface. 
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material already published, a reconsidera- 
tion would be profitable. The bringing to 
light, however, of several unpublished 
drawings, and of important related docu- 
ments, including Hallet’s own letters, clari- 
fies the obscure questions and makes 
possible some final solution. The addi- 
tional drawings are in the Library of Con- 
gress as a part of a collection which also 
includes the major part of the published 
drawings, both of Hallet and Thornton.! 
Numerous marginal notes on these draw- 
ings, seemingly incoherent and of little 
value, and hitherto carelessly quoted or 
ignored, form a notable part of the new 
evidence. In the archives of the Depart- 
ment of State have lain, unregarded, the 
letters of Stephen Hallet.2. The Office of 
Buildings and Grounds of the War De- 
partment, in addition to many letters pub- 
lished in previous treatments, has other 
relevant papers,’ chiefly in the corres- 
pondence of the Commissioners of the 
Federal District. All these bear directly 
on the subject of this study. 

Although the new documents permit 
Hallet’s drawings to be identified, and 
dated with exactness, the references which 
make this possible are scattered confusedly 
through letters covering a long period, so 
that a chronological presentation in narra- 
tive form is impracticable at the beginning. 
The written documents of unquestionable 
authority are given first. The drawings 
follow, their identity and nature, as well as 
the bearing of the marginal notes, now 
made more apparent by the study of the 
documents. This permits, in conclusion, a 


1 Original Plans for the United States Capitol in Prints 
Division of the Library of Congress. Hallet’s drawings 
were turned over to the government in 1873 by Edward 
Clark, then architect of the Capitol. They were given to 
him by a son of B. H. Latrobe. (Townsend: Washington 

p. 58.) The drawings of Thornton preserved in this collec- 
Re were those given B. H. Latrobe when he was appointed 
architect of the Capitol. In this way they came to be with 
those drawings of Latrobe’s, placed in the Library of Con- 
gress by the Latrobe family. 

2 District of Columbia Letters and Papers, Bureau of 
Rolls and Library, Department of State. 

3 Letters of the Commissioners of Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the City of Washington and District of Colum- 
bia, vol. I, 1791-93. 

Proceedings of the Commissioners, 1791-95. 





summary outlining the growth of the 
design, and suggesting the importance of 
Hallet’s place in our architectural history. 


I. The Conception of a Capitol by the 
Public Authorities 


The first official suggestion on record for 
the character of the Capitol occurs in 
Jefferson’s letter to L’Enfant, April 10, 
1791:! “Whenever it is proposed to pre- 
pare plans for the Capitol, I should prefer 
the adoption of some one of the models of 
antiquity, which have had the approval of 
Thousands of years.”” He meant, doubtless, 
that a classical building should be imitated 
literally, as he had attempted to imitate the 
Maison Carrée in the new Capitol of Vir- 
ginia. L’Enfant proceeded to borrow the 
drawings of this building,? but he soon 
after left the public service without having 
submitted any design for the Capitol.* 
Meanwhile there had been another sug- 
gestion of the requirements, ‘‘a sketch or 
specimen of advertisement” submitted by 
Jefferson to Washington and the Com- 
missioners‘ for a medal or other reward for 
the best plan. This draught of the adver- 
tisement itself is not now to be located in 
the government archives. The date of the 
last revision of the programme is indicated 
in a letter from Jefferson to the Commis- 
sioners March 6, 1792,° when it had been 
finally decided not to depend on L’Enfant: 
“You will doubtless also consider it neces- 
sary to advertise immediately for Plans of 
a Capitol and President’s House. The 
sketch of an advertisement for the Plan. of 
a Capitol which Mr. Johnson had sent to 
the President, is now returned with some 
alterations; and one also for a President’s 
House both of them subject to your pleas- 
ure, and when accommodated to that, if you 


1 Lipscomb: Writings of Jefferson, 1907, vol. 8, pp. 
162, 163. 

2 Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 5, p. 342. 

3 Letter of Jefferson to the Commissioners, March 8 
1792. Lipscomb: Writings of Jefferson, 1907, vol. 19, p. 90 

‘Memorandum of September 8, 1791, Washington 
Papers (L. of C.) Sparks Index Series, vol. 76, p. 400. 

5 Letters of the Commissioners, published in the Docu- 
mentary History, pp. 14, 14. 
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will return them, they shall be advertised 
here and elsewhere.” The advertisement, 
as ultimately used, has already been pub- 
lished more than once, but its relevance to 
the discussion warrants its repetition here. 


WASHINGTON, IN THE TERRITORY OF COLUMBIA 


A PREMIUM 


Of a Lor in this City, to be designated by im- 
partial judges, and Five HuNprep DoL.tars; or a 
Mepat, of that value, at the option of the party; 
will be given by the Commissioners of the Federal 
Buildings, to the person who, before the fifteenth 
day of July, 1792, shall produce to them the most 
approved Pian, if adopted by them, for a Capirot, 
to be erected in this City; and Two HuNpRED AND 
Firry Douvars, or a MepaAt, for the Plan deemed 
next in merit to the one they shall adopt. The 
building to be of brick, and to contain the following 
compartments, to wit: 


A Room for the_ date 300 persons | These 
Representatives each | rooms to 
A Lobby or Antichamber to the latter | be of full 


A Conference Room {ate to accomo- | 


A Senate Room of 1,200 square feet area elevation 
An Antichamber or Lobby to the last 


12 Rooms of 600 square feet each, for Committee 
Rooms and Clerks Offices, to be of half the 
elevation of the former. 

Drawings will be expected of the ground plats, 
elevations of each front, and sections through the 
building of such directions as may be necessary to 


explain the internal structure; and an estimate of 


the cubic feet of the brick-work composing the 
whole mass of the walls. 


March 14, 1792. The Commissioners.! 


Under this programme the first designs 
were submitted, one of them by Stephen 


Hallet. 


II. Hallet’s Qualifications as 
Architect 


Among all who then or later took part in 
the competition for the Capitol, including 
Dobie, Lamphiere, Mc Intyre, Small, Dia- 
mond, Wintersmith, Mayo, Carshore (Car- 
stairs?), Williamson, Hart, Faw, Blodgett, 
Harbaugh, Turner and Thornton,’ Hallet 
Phila- 


! Published in the Gazette of the United States, 
Quoted in the Documen- 


delphia, Pa., March 24, 1792. 
tary History, p. 15. 


2 Such of the drawings of the competitors as are pre- 
served, except those of Hallet and Thornton mentioned in 
a previous note, are in the custody of the Maryland His- 
torical Society, Baltimore, Md. 
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was by far the best qualified professionally. 
Most of the men were colonial builders with 
but little knowledge of monumental archi- 
tecture. Dobie! and Mc Intyre? were more 
experienced and had some familiarity with 
academic designs; Blodgett,? Turner‘ and 
Thornton® were cultivated amateurs. 
Thornton, a versatile genius, states that 
on the issuance of the programme he 
“lamented not having studied architecture, 
and resolved to attempt the grand under- 
taking and study at the same time.”* The 
extent of Hallet’s training as an architect, 
on the other hand, is indicated by the fact 
that he was one of three entered in the 
French Almanach Royal of 1786 as ad- 
mitted to the class of ‘“‘Architectes Ex- 
perts” in the year 1785. a class second 
only to the Academicians. The probable 
inducement that brought him to America, 
less than two years later, is suggested in the 
Memoire of Quesnay de Beaurepaire’, 
who in 1786-88 was founding an “‘Aca- 
demie des Sciences et Beaux Arts” at Rich- 
mond. In regard to his search for funds 
and instructors Quesnay said: “Depuis un 
an je n’ai cessé de parcourir les Atteliers 
& les Academies. j’ai reuni le nombre 
de sujets sufficans.”® It was part of his 
plan that Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York should be associated as branches of 
the Academy: “par la communication des 
talens & des lumiéres elle se servisse- 


99g 


' Fiske Kimball: Thomas Jefferson and the First 
Monument of the Classical Revival in America, 1915, pp. 
38, 30. 

2W. A. Dyer: 
16-40. 

3]. Westcott: Historic 
Philadelphia, 1877, p. 431. 

‘F, rake: Dictionary of American Biography, 


Early American Craftsmen, 1915, pp. 


Mansions and Buildings of 


ma - 927. 
. B. Bryan: History of the 
:, aa PP. 197-200. 

6 Fragment of a memoir preserved in the Library of 
Congress, published in W. B. Bryan’s History of the Nat- 
ional Capital, vol. 1, 1914, p. 200. 

7 Almanach Royal 1786, Experts jurés du Roi, premiére 
colonne, p. 546. 

8’ Mémoire et Prospectus concernant L’Académie des 
Sciences et Beaux arts, établie 4 Richmond, Capitale de la 
Virginie.—Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire. The very 
strong interest of Quesnay in propagating the fine arts was 
neglected by H. B. Adams in his pioneer discussion of the 
proposed academy (Thomas Jefferson and the University 
of Virginia, 1888, pp. 21-30.) 

‘Mémoire, p. 8. 


National Capital, vol. 
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ment mutuellement d’ appui l’une |’autre.””! 
Later in the Memoire under a list of “‘Pat- 
rons a la Nouvelle York’? is the name of 
Hallet. When Hallet, in a letter printed 
below, speaks of neglecting to bring recom- 
mendations to America because he was 
known to several persons interested in 
“Vetablissement pour lequel Je m/etoit 
destiné,” it is very probable that Quesnay’s 
academy was the establishment in question. 


111. Hallet’s Designs for the Capitol 
A. Published Evidence 
The considerable body of published and 


easily accessible documents bearing on 
Hallet’s designs for the Capitol need only 
be summarized here. His first plan for it, 
with one for the President’s House, was 
sent to the Commissioners July 11, 1792.* 
Of the plans received up to July 15, 1792, 
the time fixed by the programme for the 
close of the competition, Washington 
favored Hallet’s, mentioning it in his letter 
to the Commissioners dated July 23,4 with 
that of Judge Turner which had come in 
later. Hallet’s peripteral colonnade and 
Turner’s dome seemed to have been attrac- 
tive features in their respective designs, 
and the President thought a use of these 
elements in one building would result in a 
“noble and desirable structure.” The 
partie presented in this first competition 
not having been wholly satisfactory, 
Turner and Hallet again presented plans 
on August 27, following, but again the 
decision was put off. A letter from the 
Commissioners to Dr. William Thornton, 
December 4, 1792,° stated that Hallet had 
been engaged to prepare another plan, and 
was expected to present it in January. 
Commendation of this plan, but a strong 
preference for Thornton’s design, the un- 


' Ib. p. o. 

2 Ib. p. 40. 

’ Letter of Jefferson of that date. Documentary History 
of the Capitol, p. 17. 

4 Documentary History, p. 18. 

5 Letter of the Commissioners to Jefferson, Documen- 
tary History, p. 19. 

6 Documentary History, p. 19. 
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finished drawings of which he had seen, was 
expressed by Washington in a letter written 
January 31, 1793.' On February 1, Jeffer- 
son wrote to the Commissioners, express- 
ing his own and the President’s approval 
of Dr. Thornton’s designs.2. The Com- 
missioners were expected by all parties to 
come to a decision at their meeting early 
in March. On March 11, 1793,’ they 
notified Washington that Dr. Thornton’s 
plans had been laid before them. To his 
lavish praise they replied favorably, but 
with some reserve. They mentioned the 
vagueness of the drawings, the lack of 
foresight in the arrangement of the rooms 
in plan, as well as the great expense re- 
quired in the execution of this design, as 
lessening its worth in their eyes. In spite 
of these objections, the Commissioners 
wrote Hallet formally two days later that 
Dr. Thornton’s plan had been preferred, 
but that the two competitors were to 
receive the same award. The bearing of 
this letter on Hallet’s status, and the mis- 
leading way in which it is quoted in Mr. 
Brown’s History justify its publication 
here. 

“The Plan you first offered for a Capitol, ap- 
peared to us to have a great share of Merit; none met 
with entire Approbation, yours Approaching the 
nearest to the leading Ideas of the President & 
Commissioners. Your Time has been engrossed in 
unremitting Efferts under your Hope and our 
wishes that you would have carried the Prize. 
Our Opinion has preferred Doctor Thorntons and 
we expect the President will confirm our Choice. 
Neither the Doctor or yours can demand the Prize 
under the Strict Terms of our Advertisement, but 
the Public has been benefited by the Emulation 
Exited and the End having been answered we shall 
give the Reward of 500 Dollars and a Lot to Dr. 
Thornton. You certainly rank next and because 
your Application has been exited by particular 
request, we have resolved to place you on the same 
footing as near as may be, that is to allow a Compen- 
sation for every Thing to this Time, 100 £ being the 
Value of a Lot and 500 Dollars.’”4 


!'A letter to the Commissioners. Documentary His- 
tory, p. 22. 


2 Documentary History, p. 23. 
3 Ib. p. 24. 
‘Ib. p. 25, 


Hallet, moreover, was retained as super- 
intendent of the Capitol by the Com- 
missioners, under the general direction of 
James Hoban, surveyor of public works,' 
and in this professional capacity took up 
with them the merits and demerits of 
Thornton’s design. The Commissioners 
wrote to Washington June 23, 1793,” that 
Hallet had been called into consultation, 
and found objectionable points in Thorn- 
ton’s plans, which objections Hoban and 
Hallet, with Samuel Blodgett, the super- 
intendent of the city,? were to report ver- 
bally to the President. Washington wrote 
of the proposed changes in plans to Jeffer- 
son June 30,‘ and to Hoban and Hallet 
July 1.5 He desired a conference of all 
parties concerned, in order that a workable 
plan might be settled upon. Jefferson’s 
letter to the President, July 17,° was a 
detailed report of the action taken at this 
meeting. The unsurmountable objections 
to Dr. Thornton’s plan he listed as follows: 


‘ 


‘ist. The intercolonnations of the Western and 
Central peristyles are too wide for the support of 
the architraves of stone; so are those of the doors, in 
the Wings.—2d. the Colonnade passing through the 
middle of the conferrence-rooms an ill effect to the 
eye and will obstruct the view of the members, and 
if taken away the ceiling is too wide to support itself. 
3d. The floor of the Central peristyle is too wide to 
support itself.—4. The stairways on each side of 
the conferrence rooms want head room. 5. The 
windows are in some important instances masked 
by the Galleries—6. Many parts of the building 
want light and air in a degree, which renders them 
unfit for their purpose.—This is remarkably the case, 
with some of the most important apartments, to 
wit, the chambers of the Executive & the Senate, 
the Anti-Chambers of the senate & representatives, 
the Stairways, &c. Other objections were made 
which were surmountable, but those preceding were 
thought not so, without an alteration of the plan.” 


These meager statements are specially 
important as almost the only existing evi- 


1Glenn Brown: History of the Capitol, vol. I, p. 94. 
2 Documentary History, p. 26. 
3 W. B. Bryan: History of the National Capital, vol. 1, 
1914, PP. 193, 194. ee . 
4 Records of the Columbia Historical Society, vol. 17, 
p. 82. 
5 Ib. pp. 83, 84. 
6 Documentary History, pp. 26, 27. 
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dence in regard to Thornton’s first draw- 
ings. It is impossible to reconstruct from 
them the provisions of his design. The 
drawings published as “‘Thornton’s modi- 
fied plan’! cannot be reconciled with them. 
A feature particularly striking, and here 
mentioned as especially objectionable, was 
the “‘colonnade passing through the middle 
of the conferrence-rooms.” To admit of 
such a colonnade the form of the central 
unit must have been radically differ- 
ent from that shown in the “modified 
plan.” 

The plan presented by Hallet at the 
July meeting was held by the conferees to 
be satisfactory, except the central unit of 
the eastern front, which Hallet had 
recessed to secure more light. The “‘cour 
d’honneur” thus formed met with little 
favor, and the bringing forward of the 
central and eastern front and portico, as 
in Thornton’s elevation, was preferred. 
This conference seems to have been marked 
by a more practical discussion of the plans 
than had any of the previous meetings. 
Jefferson’s report was forwarded to the 
Commissioners by Washington, July 25,? 
with an enclosure reviewing the action of 
the conference and agreeing with its con- 
clusions. Washington commended Hallet’s 
plan, saying: 


“The plan produced by Mr. Hallet, altho pre- 
serving the original ideas of Doctr. Thornton, and 
such as might upon the whole be considered as his 
plan, was free from those objections, and was pro- 
nounced by the Gentlemen on the part of Doctr. 
Thornton, as the one which they, as practical Archi- 
tects, would chuse to execute. Besides which, you 
will ‘see that, in the opinion of the Gentlemen, the 
plan executed according to Mr. Hallet’s ideas would 
not cost more than half of what it would be if exe- 
cuted according to Doctor Thornton’s. After these 
opinions there could remain no hesitation how to 
decide; and Mr. Hoban was accordingly informed 
that the foundation would be begun upon the plan 
exhibited by Mr. Hallet, leaving the recess in the 
East front open for further consideration.” 


1Glenn Brown: History of the United States Capitol, 
vol. I, plates 28, 29. 


2 Documentary History, pp. 27, 28. 
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A note to the Commissioners from the 
President, August 29, 1793,' sent an esti- 
mate submitted upon Hallet’s revision of 
the plans. The work of erection was 
soon begun, the cornerstone with “James 
Hoban and Stephen Hallette,? architects; 
Collin Williamson, master mason,’ being 
laid September 18, 1793. Concerning the 
work of that winter and the following 
spring there is no written evidence of im- 
portance. On June 7, 1794, the Commis- 
sioners called on Hallet for a report of the 
progress made on the plans.‘ A series of 
letters dated June 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28° 
stated dissatisfaction with his conduct in 
office, and demanded that he give up the 
drawings. The last letter states that his 
services have ceased. The trouble seemed 
to be insubordination, or misunderstand- 
ing of their wishes, and disagreements with 
Hoban. Nevertheless he continued to 
render certain services and even seems to 
have retained his old position. A change 
now took place in the personnel of the 
Commission through the retirement of 
two members and the appointment in 
their stead of Gustavus Scott and Dr. 

1 Ib. p. 28, 20. 

2 This spelling of the name suggests the probable pro- 


nunciation given the French designer’s name by his con- 
temporaries. 

3In inscription on the silver plate deposited in the 
cornerstone of the old Capitol (Documentary History, p. 
29). The word architect here, to be sure, meant superin- 
tendent or builder. This early American use of “‘architect”’ 
for ‘‘master builder” is discussed by Fiske Kimball: Archi- 
tectural Quarterly of Harvard University, vol. II, 1914, 
Pp. 94. 

4 Documentary History, p. 30. 

5 Ib. Four letters to Hallet and one to Philip B. Key 
(June 28), pp. 30-32. 

6 Glenn Brown: History of the Capitol, vol. I, p. 18. 


(To be continued) 


William Thornton, the latter in September, 
1794.1. Dr. Thornton, although he must 
have been cognizant of the decision, after 
the conference of July, 1793, to follow 
Hallet’s modified plan—was not the man 
to let slip the new opportunity to impress 
his own ideas on the work. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that before long, 
on November 15, 1794, Hallet was finally 
discharged 

“because he laid parts of the foundations not in 
accordance with the accepted plans without the 


Commissioners being able to get possession of the 
drawings,””? 


and that these foundations were taken up, 
and the work henceforth carried on in 
accordance with new drawings furnished 
by Thornton.* The dismissal provoked a 
series of appeals to the President from 
Mrs. Hallet, which he answered May 5, 
1795,‘ referring to the complaints to the 
Commissioners. With the allowance of a 
claim for services, June 19, 1795,° Hallet 
drops from sight. 

The published documents, although they 
thus furnish a general idea of the history 
of the competitions, lack tangible details, 
and one point of view, that of Hallet and 
the other competitors, is little represented. 


1 Bryan: History of the National Capitol, vol. I, p. 237, 
note. 

2 Glenn Brown: History of the Capitol, vol. I, p. 18. 

* Ib. vol. I, p. 19, quotes a statement by Thornton in 
regard to these drawings “presenting the general ideas but 
making such alterations as the difference in dimensions 
of the ground plan rendered necessary. 
appearance and restored the dome.” 

4 Records of the Columbia Historical Society, vol. XVII, 
pp. 126, 127. 

* Proceedings of the Commissioners, 1791-95, p. 396. 
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Beauty Snubbed 


“You are going to rubber-stamp our cities— 
render them monotonous and uninteresting—if you 
pursue this matter of districting without consider- 
ation of the individuality of cities,” said Mr. Louis 
Lott, of the Dayton Chapter, A. I. A., at the Nat- 
ional Conference on City-Planning held in Cleve- 
land in June. “I believe in districting,” he said, 
“but there is a strong tendency to reduce our streets 
to a dead-level skyline, to stifle individuality and the 
play of the imagination.” His was a voice of warn- 
ing and of protest in the midst of an overwhelming 
demand for districting or zoning. It was fitting, 
too, that it should be an architect that should so 
raise his voice, but it was a sad commentary on 
conditions in America that only one man in that 
great convention, and throughout its sessions ex- 
tending over three days, should dare mention 
“beauty” in connection with the planning of cities. 
I do not know whether Mr. Lott realized that he 
was thrusting his head into the lion’s mouth when 
he thus spoke, but there was a tacit understanding 
among those who were most active that, in the matter 
of restricting the height, size and use of buildings 
through the exercise of the police power of the state, 
“esthetics” is “taboo.” In fact, in polite districting 
circles “beauty” is never mentioned. “‘And why is 
beauty snubbed?” will be asked. It is all because 
of our fear of the courts. A very general impression 
seems to be abroad that, if the courts but suspect 
that zsthetic aims are even remotely connected 
with the districting laws that come before them, 
they will declare, categorically, that the laws are 
unconstitutional and an improper exercise of the 
police power. Our courts are supposed to be un- 
reasonable enough to believe that beauty cannot be 
considered even as an incidental advantage in 
height limitation without immediately becoming 
the principal motive. And so, while the actuating 
motive for controlling the height, area and use of 
buildings must continue to be that of rendering our 
cities healthier, safer, more convenient and comfort- 
able, with the prospect of our courts continuing to 
enlarge and broaden their interpretation of the term 
“general welfare” as a justification for the reason- 
able exercise of police powers, we are confronted 
with the fact that they are still far from recognizing 
that the prevention of offense to the eye in com- 
munity building has anything to do with the general 
welfare of the people. And yet the court decisions 
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by City-Planners 


are largely but the reflection of popular feeling in 
such matters. If, then, our enlightened public fails 
to demonstrate the important relation existing 
between the cultivation of beauty and the advance- 
ment of what we term civilization, how can we hope 
for consideration from the courts? Witness, then, 
at the only general gathering regularly convening in 
America for the discussion of the planning of our 
cities, the utter absence, except in the one instance 
to which I have referred, of voices proclaiming 
beauty as an element deserving consideration. 
Nevertheless, the City-Planning Conference was 
a memorable one, with a large attendance, widely 
distributed. Those registered consisted mainly of 
real-estate men, city officials, and engineers, thor- 
oughly in earnest, all of them, and well versed in the 
practical considerations daily arising in the plan- 
ning of cities. They made _ the convention alive—in 
fact, most profitable, but almost exclusively from 
the standpoint of technique. The profound econo- 
mic, social and spiritual causes underlying the plan- 
ning and extension of cities received but scant recog- 
nition. Only their practical bearings were con- 
sidered, as, for example, in the effect of the auto- 
mobile on the planning of cities. In this instance, a 
most valuable discussion from the engineering and 
traflic-regulation standpoints was evolved, but 
barely a word was said about the effect of the auto- 
mobile on the design of the suburban plot, as to how 
it served to spread the residential suburb, or what 
its effect was from the esthetic standpoint in requir- 
ing daily increasing parking space in our city streets. 
Attention was paid to land subdivision, how it 
could be made to pay; but, here, too, while the real- 
estate men present were very complimentary to the 
architects, there was a deplorable absence of dis- 
cussion from the architectural standpoint. The 
architects were barely heard voicing for their pro- 
fession the important contribution which they are 
making to the problem of land subdivision. They 
failed to show that, by their efforts largely, the real- 
estate man was able to make his subdivision and 
planning a successful venture financially. 
Consideration was given to the problems of the 
smaller cities, those of less than 100,000 population, 
again bringing out discussion teeming with interest, 
but, as before, the esthetic side was noticeable by 
its absence, with one exception, that of parks. 
The commanding subject of the conference, how- 








ever, was “districting” or “zoning.” Even the dis- 
cussion along the several distinct lines laid down for 
the various sessions invariably veered around to 
districting, where it stayed. And here it was that 
the point of view which the architect and the archi- 
tect only can supply was needed. 

There were perhaps fifteen architects present, 
about five per cent of the total; and yet, if there is 
any one subject outside of pure architecture in 
which they should lead, it is certainly city-planning. 
They have the ideal training for it, an all-round 
training that no other group can match, and yet 
they are allowing engineers and city officials to con- 
trol and direct this most vital movement. Why not 
write to Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary of the National 
City-Planning Conference, for a copy of the report of 
the Conference, and secure at the same time reports 
of meetings held in former years? A perusal of any 
of these reports will show, not only how much and 
in what way the architect is needed at the Con- 
ferences, but how valuable these meetings may be 
to him. 


The Work of the Municipal Art Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Chapter on the 
New Bridges for Chicago. 


A few years ago the Municipal Art Committee 
of the Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., formulated a con- 
structive policy of action to assist the city of Chicago 
in its municipal and architectural development. At 
that time, the city had tentatively adopted the 
“Burnham Commercial Club plan” and the Chapter 
realized that it was part of its civic responsibility to 
aid in encouraging this plan, and the beautifying 
of Chicago and its environs. 

The Chicago bridge issue has been for many 
years a perplexing problem. The swing bridges, due 
to their unattractive appearance, have been a by- 
word of reproach from the public, and also from the 
visitor from abroad. The Municinal Art Committee 
of the Chapter, which includes in its membership 
Messrs. Hubert Burnham, Elmer C. Jensen, Earl 
Reed, Jr., L. E. Stanhope, H. F. Brevoort Stevens, 
M. J. Schiavoni, and F. W. Puckey, concluded that 
here was an opportunity for real helpfulness, and its 
first step toward active work on the bridge issue was 
when it tendered its aid, some three years ago, to the 
city authorities, with a statement that there would 
be no charge or compenstaion for architectural 
advice or services. The fact that the committee 
tendered its services free of charge obtained for it 
the opportunity it sought, and thus opened the way 
to a free exchange of views in the designing of the 
proposed new bridges. 

One of the difficulties with which the committee 
had to contend at the beginning of the work was the 
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political situation, due to the changing of city 
administrations. However, the present Chicago 
Commissioner of Public Works, and the engineering 
staff, have proven to be broad-gauged men of affairs, 
and have welcomed suggestions and assistance. The 
Municipal Art Committee volunteered not only to 
submit the designs for the architectural embellish- 
ments of the proposed new bridges, but also super- 
vised the full-size details, and the specifications, and 
also obtained estimates upon various kinds of 
materials of a desirable character for comparison 
and for recommendation. It was clearly shown to 
the city authorities that the designs proposed by the 
committee were very little more expe *nsive than those 
they contemplated employing in their own method 
of construction and design, and at the same time 
monumentalized and improved the entire artistic 
effect of the bridges. 

The result of this campaign of civic usefulness on 
the part of the Chapter committee has been the 
proposed embellishing architecturally and sculp- 
turally* of the Clark, LaSalle, Madison, Franklin 
and Orleans Street bridges. The constructive 
features have been made more attractive and the 
general bridge situation improved materiallyf. 

One of the purposes of the Illinois Chapter, 
A. 1. A., is to codéperate with any organization work- 
ing for the benef.t of Chicago, or any public work 
proposed for the state of Illinois, and to encourage 
any rational plan of action for the public good. 

The Chicago City Plan Commission has done 
much toward educating the people of Chicago to the 
importance of following an approved plan. This 
commission has also influenced, to a marked degree, 
the designing of some of the new bridges. The 
Municipal Art Committee, A. I. A., is endeavoring 
to assist in this civic responsibility in order to obtain 
permanent and artistic results in all the municipal 
endeavors undertaken by those interested in the 
city of Chicago or in the state of Illinois.—Gerorct 
W. Mauer, Chairman Municipal Art Committee, 
Illinois Chapter, A. I. A. 


New York’s New Building Code 


The new building code of New York City, pre- 
pared during the past two years by section revision 
by R. P. Miller, has recently been issued in printed 


*The ‘‘Ferguson Fund” of Chicago will furnish the 
funds necessary for the bronze statuary. It is intended 
that this statuary shall typify historic events of our 
country, especially around Chicago and in the West. 
Each bridge is to be distinct in this respect. 

+The Chapter has induced the city to place the steel 
truss construction under the bridge, especially at Madison 
Street, which of course adds to the artistic effect of the 
bridge. The present bridges, except Jackson Boulevard, 
have the steel construction overhead. The lighting of these 
bridges will be from the high buildings adjoining, that is, 
the electric light will be projected from the top of the 
buildings, flooding the entire bridge with light. 
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form. It covers the full range of the old code, except 
for the omission of certain parts which formerly 
overlapped state laws. A full index is appended to 
the book, a feature of great value to those who have 
frequent occasion to refer to its many features. 


Replanning of Athens—Lectures by 
Mr. Mawson 


Lectures on the replanning of Athens, by Thomas 
H. Mawson, Landscape Architect, of Lancaster, 
England, are to be given in America in the fall. The 
lectures deal with “Athens of the Past,”’ touching 
on her glorious past and the work of her sculptors, 
architects and intellectural leaders; ‘Athens of the 
Present,” treating of the town-planning problems 
now existing; and “Athens of the Future,”’ showing 
how the various problems described in the second of 
the lectures are to be met in the author’s town- 
planning scheme, which will convert Athens into 


one of the great world centers, not only for beauty, 
but for commercial prosperity and social amenity. 
Mr. Mawson is well known in America by his writ- 
ings on civic art and landscape design. 


Lectures on City-Planning Law 


The University of Michigan has provided in its 
curriculum a course of lectures to be delivered by 
Frank B. Williams, of New York City, on the city- 
planning law of the United States. In a democtratic 
country, such as ours, where no public work can be 
accomplished except in a form sanctioned by law, 
a careful study of the law of city-planning provides 
alone the basis for practical application of city-plan- 
ning ideas. In the giving of these lectures, Mr. 
Williams is rendering a decided service to the cause 
of city-planning. It is a source of gratification, too, 
to know that these lectures are to be repeated at the 
University of Chicago, Harvard, Vassar, and other 
institutions. 
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Mr. Williams has made investigations abroad for 
the Heights of Buildings Commission and the Com- 
mission on Buildings, Districts and Restrictions of 
New York City. He is a member of the Advisory 
Commission on City Plan of New York City, and a 
member of the New York Bar. 


Law for Zoning in Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia has the power to protect residential 
zones and quarantine skyscrapers under the act of 
the Legislature of May 1915 (P. L. 285). The act 
enables the City Council, or the Park Commission 
to a limited extent and subject to the approval of 
Councils, to prevent the establishment of industries 
in residential districts, and to limit the heights of 
buildings. Energetic steps are being taken to secure 
the advantages of the act. 


Garden Villages in Pennsylvania 


Those who are interested in the garden-suburb 
principle will find much enlightenment, as regards 
the work that has been done in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Report of the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs of the State of Pennsylvania for 1915. The 
examples referred to are the Viscose Industrial 
Village near Marcus Hook; the Campbell Industrial 
Village near Gloucester; the borough of Palmerton 
near Mauch Chunk; and particularly the town of 
Hershey, midway between Harrisburg and Lebanon. 


The English Act of 1909 


No less than 18,000,000 English workingmen, 
English workingwomen and their children are being 
provided or planned for in the schemes for town-plan- 
ning under the English Act of 1909, which number 
over one hundred at the present time. In these 
schemes, the average number of houses is twelve to 
the acre, with a maximum of twenty. Over 3,000 
acres are to be planned in this work. 


After the War—A Look Forward 


in France 


The people of France have begun to consider the 
problem of rebuilding their war-destroyed cities and 
towns. An announcement from Paris describes a 
reconstruction exposition, held by the General 
Association of Municipal Hygienists of France and 
French-speaking countries. This exposition is to 
last through May, June and July of this year. Its 
aim is to suggest new arrangements for the towns and 
villages destroyed during the war. The exposition 
will include plans of the ravaged localities, photo- 
graphs and sketches, together with schemes for 


reconstruction that aim to utilize the parts of these 
towns which remain, and to extend the towns them- 
selves into workmen’s cities, industrial cities, garden 
cities, free spaces, parks, and playgrounds. As a 
complement to this group of exhibits, a second 
group will set forth the possibility of construction 
of public edifices, homes and industrial establish- 
ments. In these structures, beauty and convenience 
are to be combined with economy of space and 
absolutely sanitary construction. An announcement 
issued by Henry C. Long, director of the American 
section, addressed to American manufacturers, 
points out the advantages of representation in the 
exposition. 


An Epoch-making Court Decision of 
Interest to City-Planners 


For years, city-planners and housing reformers 
have been looking for judicial sanction of the prin- 
ciple of districting or zoning of cities. Except for 
that phase which has to do with the limitation of 
buildings’ heights, no decision from the highest 
court in the land favorable to this principle had been 
handed down, up to 1915. What action the United 
States Supreme Court would take on the principle 
of limitation by use and bulk had been very much 
in doubt. Now, however, comes the epoch-making 
decision of Justice McKenna, of the United States 
Supreme Court, concurred in by a unanimous bench, 
handed down on January sth of this year, affirming 
the decision of the California Supreme Court in the 
brick-yard case (Hadacheck v. Sebastian, Chief of 
Police of the City of Los Angeles, 239 U. S.). The 
law in this case is retroactive, i. e., although the 
proprietors were engaged in a profitable industry, 
with valuable assests represented in their plant, they 
were, for the good of the whole community, forced 
to remove their business and move into one of the 
districts designated by the municipal authorities 
as industrial zones. The reasoning in this case 
followed by the Court is the same as that in an 
earlier case of similar character (a livery stable 
being involved instead of a brick yard) and known 
as Reinman v. City of Little Rock (237 U. S., 171). 
Both of these decisions should be read by every city- 
planner and housing reformer, and we advise all 
such to procure the advance sheets above referred 
to and read the opinion in detail. 


A Guide to Housing Improvements 
in America 


The National Housing Association has recently 
published the results of a country-wide question- 
naire on housing conditions in cities of America. 
Of particular interest to the architect is the sum- 
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mary of improved housing enterprises in which are 
given the title and addresses of all companies, 
philanthropic or private, which have made construc- 
tive contributions to the solution of the problem of 
housing workingmen. For those who want to know 
just what is being done in America in this field, the 
pamphlet, which is entitled “What Our Cities Do 
Not Know,” will prove of great value. 


Zoning on the Pacific Coast—A Survey 


An interesting contribution to the subject of city 
districting or zoning is that contained in the Civic 
Bulletin of the City Club of Berkeley, California, 
under date of May 18, 1915. The bulletin contains 
discussions on the necessity for a zone ordinance in 
Berkeley, and the relation of zoning to industrial 
development, with a summary of the legal status of 
zone ordinances. 


New City Plans Under Way 

Among the cities which have recently commis- 
sioned experts to prepare comprehensive city plans 
are Elgin, IIl., with a population of twenty-eight 
thousand, the plans to be drawn by E. H. Bennett, 
architect, of Chicago; Johnstown, Pa., with about 
sixty-seven thousand inhabitants, Henry Horn- 
bostel, of New York in charge; and Omaha, 
Neb., with a population of about two hundred 
thousand, the plans to be drawn jointly by Ernest 
P. Goodrich, of New York, Charles Mulford Robin- 
son, of Rochester, and George B. Ford, of New York. 


Redemption of the Schuylkill River 
Banks, Philadelphia 

A committee of the Philadelphia Comprehensive 
Plans Committee is now at work endeavoring to 
draw up a plan for embanking the Schuylkill 
River fronts. The Schuylkill embankments con- 
stitute the most pressing problem, after the Fair- 
mount Parkway, with which the city is confronted. 
Those interested in the work in Philadelphia hope 
to see a result rivaling the embankments of the 
Seine, the Rio Janeiro waterfront, and other works 
of similar character in foreign countries. As in 
Vienna, in London, and in many other cities, it is 
hoped that the embankments will be constructed 
over the railroads, leaving them where they are. 
The electrification of railroad service, whether 
freight or passenger, will make this development 
easier of accomplishment. In view of the results 
accomplished in Boston, with the Charles River 
embankment; in Washington, in Potomac Park; 
in Chicago, in redeeming the mud flats on the Lake 
Michigan waterfront; in Toronto, Canada, in 
realizing a plan that will include esthetic regenera- 
tion of the waterfronts, in addition to providing 
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adequate commercial and industrial facilities, the 
supporters of this work see an opportunity for 
making Philadelphia world-famous in the matter of 
waterfront improvement. 


Second City-Planning Meeting of the 
San Francisco Chapter 

The second city-planning meeting was held on 
April 27, when the members of the chapter and its 
guests had the pleasure of listening to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas H. Rees, who related what was 
being done to provide proper harbor facilities for the 
east side of San Francisco Bay. The Hon. J. J. 
Dwyer, President of the State Harbor Commission, 
discussed, with the aid of lantern slides, the develop- 
ment of the San Francisco water front. He also 
referred to the congestion at the foot of Market 
Street and suggested the addition and widening of 
streets in order to relieve the condition. 


The St. Louis Pageant. 


A community production of “As You Like It” 
was given in St. Louis, June 5 to 11, on a temporary 
stage erected in the center of Forest Park. Seats for 
10,000 people were provided on a natural hillside 
which, with its gradual slope, combined with some 
large trees, formed the proscenium of the open-air 
theater. The stage was built behind the trees on an 
embankment constructed alongside the River Des 
Peres. Three bridges over this river had to be con- 
structed, to connect with the dressing-rooms and 
to accommodate foot and wagon traffic, respectively. 
In front of the stage at the base of a slope of about 
four feet, level area was provided for a dancing green, 
accommodating 250 people. The work was carried out 
under the supervision of Nelson Cunliff, Commissioner 
of Parks and Recreation of the City of St. Louis. 


Rural Improvement as a Necessary 

Accompaniment of Town-Planning. 

Up to this time, in America, the tendency in the 
city-planning movement has been to emphasize the 
planning of urban areas, in the same way that the 
initial emphasis in the work of housing reform was 
placed on the tenement house and the large cities. 
But those interested in city-planning have all along 
been cognizant of the fact that their work is not 
confined merely to the cities, and that fore-handed 
and scientific town-planning has to do as much 
with the rural districts as with those areas where 
great masses of people are concentrated, partic- 
ularly in connection with main lines of traffic and 
transit. An interesting exposition of this phase of 
the problem is contained in “Rural Improvement,” 
a recently published book by Professor Waugh of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst, 








Gothic Architecture in France, Eng- 
land and Italy. By Sir Thomas Graham 
Jackson. 2 vols. Cambridge University Press, 
London. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 1916. $14.50. 

Without a knowledge of the brilliant writings of 
the author, a first glance at the monumental and 
formidable appearance of these two splendid volumes 
might arouse the suspicion that again some “‘scien- 
tific” type of mind is about to juggle the bones of 
Gothic art in an effort to prove that such an art 
does not exist and, after endless and unnecessary 
argument, attempt to leave a glorious style without 
a name. But as Shakespeare is an eternal verity, 
regardless of the doubt expressed concerning his 
existence, so this great style need fear nothing from 
those who would write it out of existence or bury its 
inspiring message beneath reams of technical con- 
troversy. It is therefore with a sense of keen pleas- 
ure, on opening Sir Thomas Jackson’s work, that we 
find ourselves with an artist who sees and feels 
architecture as a creative art, and sees in its differ- 
ing styles not food for invidious comparisons but 
only the different languages through which great 
souls of all time and all peoples have expressed the 
same impulse. 

In one of his books, Mr. Edmund Kelly has 
pointed out that, while science is the process of 
examining into existing things, art is the exercise of 
the divine part of man’s nature, whereby he alone, 
of all created things, shares with his Creator the 
power to create—the power to put that something 
of himself into his work which shall leave it a living 
thing. 

This is art; nothing less will do. Architecture 
without it is not art, and any architecture which 
has it is art, no matter by whom or when it came or 
yet shall come into existence. 

The art which comes to us from the age of Peri- 
cles and that which comes from the Thirteenth 
Century in Western Europe are one and the same 
thing spoken in different languages, and whether in 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music, or the 
drama, that which thrills us is the consciousness 
that we are in the presence of the still living spirit 
of its author. 

Long after the author is dead, he lives in his art 
and continues to exert his influence. This is the 


secret of the wonderful work of that great army of 


artists whom we, in our stupid ignorance of art in its 
truest sense, patronizingly call “Craftsmen.” Artists 


are artists; they have put themselves into their work, 
no matter what that work may be. 


It makes no 
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difference by what name you call all the rest; with- 
out art their work is as dead as the material from 
which it is made, and no amount of skill can make 
it otherwise. 

In the first chapter, the author frankly announ- 
ces that he rests his whole story of Gothic art on its 
spirit, while in clear, simple, and convincing language 
he sets aside, one by one, the narrow limitations 
conceived by technical and scientific minds. 

To quote his own words: ““The true way of look- 
ing at Gothic Art is to regard it not as a definite 
style bound by certain formulas, for it is infinitely 
various, but rather as the expression of a certain 
temper, sentiment, and spirit, which inspired the 
whole method of doing things during the Middle 
ages in sculpture and painting as well as in architec- 
ture” “The spirit of Gothic pervaded all 
that was done during the period of its existence. 
To confine the name to one of its manifestations, 
that of vaulting, is to take the letter for the spirit 
and to mistake the whole nature of the movement. 
It is the art of liberty as opposed to artificial for- 
mula; of reason as opposed to convention,” and 
somewhere he speaks of an attempt to reduce the 
style to five orders, probably referring to a “Build- 
ing Companion, Etc.,” published in London from the 
designs of William Pain in 1758, a copy of which | 
happen to have; and no more painful commentary 
on the complete misunderstanding of the spirit of 
the style, or of the meaning of art, for that matter, 
could well be conceived than these five ghastly col- 
umns and entablatures in “Gothic.” 

I have dwelt ong on Mr. Jackson’s first chap- 
ter, but this, after all, is the spirit of the whole work 
and the viewpoint from which he is able to present, 
chapter by chapter, a clear story of the style, from 
the simple walls and vaults of the Roman building 
to the masterly balancing of a thousand complex 
forces in the frame of a giant cathedral, where the 
design was the structure and the structure was the 
design. 

At a time when classic and medieval tradition 
are often set down as a paradox, Sir Thomas Jack- 
son has done more than offer a history of the style; 
he has performed a distinct service to the architec- 
tural student in making it clear that the inspiration 
behind Gothic architecture in France, England, and 
Italy is common to all art. 

Among Paul Elmer More’s recent essays, is one 
called the “‘Paradox of Oxford,” in which he deals 
with classic and medizval influences; and, in con- 
cluding that these can never be reconciled, he sug- 
gests that “we can sacrifice one of the opposing tra- 





ditions entirely and cling to the other,” and adds, 
“and for my part, if it is necessary, | am ready to 
throw overboard all that has come to us from the 
Middle Ages.” 

He quotes the efforts of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
of the Cambridge Platonists to find a reconciliation, 
only to end in failure, and of Dante he says: “There 
is even more significance in the guides who carry the 
pilgrim through Hell and Purgatory up to the 
celestial sphere. In the first two realms, Virgil, the 
bearer of the classical tradition, is sufficient; but, 
when the poet from the earthly Paradise is about to 
mount to the heavenly Paradise and the vision of 
God, he needs the help of Beatrice, who is the sym- 
bol and voice of theology.” 

Mr. More’s point of view is shared by many stu- 
dents and teachers of art, but I venture to state that 
it cannot be held by an artist who feels the spirit 
behind the substance. To him there is no paradox, 
and he can stand in Athens, in Rome, or in Chartres, 
and feel at home in the presence of past incarnations 
of brother artists and of the same spirit which in- 
spired them all. The dead substance may be differ- 
ent, but the living spirit is the same, and, as Mr. 
Henry Adams has well said: ‘The pleasure consists 
not in seeing the dead but in feeling the life.” In 
dealing with the subject of freedom in architecture 
or in any art expression, Sir Thomas makes it clear 
that the rules governing architecture are of late 
invention, and that the tyranny of these rules forced 
the life out of the classic revival. Who can read 
Vitruvius without the feeling that he is unconsciously 
proclaiming the end of a vital style? 

Passing on, Chapter II contains a simple and 
clear exposition of the vault, illustrated with happily 
chosen examples. Chapter III carries farther the 
development of the art of building and its logic. 

Chapter IV rightly looks for impulse in con- 
temporary history, and follows with a descriptive 
analysis of a few examples of the transitional period. 
Chapters V, VI, and VII are devoted to well-chosen 
examples of French Gothic from the early work to 
its culmination in Rheims, Amiens, Beauvais and 
St. Chapelle, while Chapters VIII and 1X are devoted 
to notes on provincial examples, and Chapter X to 
later geometrical. 

In taking up English Gothic, beginning with 
Chapter XI, the author again treats the vault very 
clearly, but, on the whole, is a bit more controversial 
than in the treatment of French Gothic, and sacri- 
fices some of the straightforward character of his 
analysis of the former by the introduction of argu- 
ment concerning methods 1nd dates, losing sight of 
the spirit. 

Chapter XIV, comparing the early pointed 
architecture of France and England, begins with an 
admirable summing up of a Gothic structure as 
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developed, repeats the spirit of the first chapter, and 
again shows the relation to contemporary history; the 
description of the status of architecture in the Middle 
Ages is illuminating. 

The first volume closes with the end of Early 
English, and carries an appendix touching on Mr. 
Goodyear’s works on “Widening refinements,” but 
dealing almost exclusively with lines out of the per- 
pendicular; it does not touch upon “Widening” in 
plan, sloping of floors and variations in bay spacings, 
which are perhaps Mr. Goodyear’s most interesting 
investigations, 

Volume 2 begins with a study of the Gothic 
Window, which is treated with the same care as the 
vault, tracing its development with excellent illus- 
trations. The various phases of English Gothic are 
treated in detail, going into the timber construction 
of roofs as well as the late and elaborate English 
vaulting. Collegiate and domestic English are not 
given much space, but are nevertheless surprisingly 
well presented. 

After a fine chapter on French flamboyant, the 
work passes to a consideration of Italian Gothic, and 
the treatment of this expression of the style through- 
out Italy and Sicily is as interesting and convincing 
as the treatment of the Western expressions. The 
clear insight into the influences of the East and the 
West upon earlier Italian tradition, together with 
the influence upon the style of different materials, 
and particularly the generous use of marble, is an 
assurance to his readers that the author is measuring 
his style by sound and fundamental principles 
applicable alike to all art. 

The whole work shows an encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the remaining Gothic monuments through- 
out Europe, abundantly illustrated with carefully 
selected drawings, very largely from Sir Thomas’ 
own hand. These are particularly worthy of notice, 
as in almost every case they are frank, accurate 
records of the work they illustrate, sacrificing noth- 
ing to showy draughtsmanship, but at the same time 
losing nothing in comparison with drawings in which 
information is sacrificed for pictorial effect, with 
which we are only too familiar. 

The second volume also carries a short appendix 
on ferro-concrete building, in which Sir Thomas 
offers this material as a problem to which the prin- 
ciples quoted above should be applied before an 
honest judgment of its merits can be rendered. 

The last, but by no means the least interesting 
feature of the work, which should be most conven- 
ient to any student of the style, is a “table of dates,” 
in which the monuments of the style in France, 
England, and Italy are set down in chronological 
order in three parallel columns, keeping similar 
dates in each column opposite each other, and form- 
ing a most complete, and at the same time a very 











simple index to the whole Gothic expression in the 
architecture of these countries. 

The work concludes with a chapter in which the 
author makes a plea for liberty of design and warns 
against the danger of an archeological architecture, 
from which I quote the last paragraph: “Let our 
architects, fully stored with knowledge of the past, 
but regarding the bygone art as their tutor rather 
than their model, bend themselves resolutely to the 
problems of the day, to novel modes of construction, 
to the use of novel materials, to new habits of life 
and new social needs; and let them satisfy these 
demands in the most direct and common-sense way, 
regardless of precedent and authority, and they will 
be working in the true Gothic spirit. If a man has 
the divine fire of Art within him and works on these 
principles, the details will come of themselves, and 
it cannot be but what he does will have all the 
qualities of good and true art.” 

Mitton B. Mepary, JR. 


Form and Colour. By Lisle March Phillipps. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915. 


Mr. Lisle March Phillipps, in the introduction 
to his latest work, “‘“Form and Colour,” refers to a 
former book of his, “The Works of Man.” That 
book was published in the United States by Henry 
Holt in 1911 under the title “Art and Environment,” 
which, to my mind, is the better title of the two. 
That book I have presented and recommended to 
friends, and quoted on various occasions to students 
and lovers of architecture. Mr. Phillipps says in 
the introduction to “Form and Colour:” “The 
reader who happens to be acquainted with a former 
book of mine, “The Works of Man,’ may observe a 
resemblance between that and the present one.” 
“At the time the earlier book was written,” he goes 
on to say, “I had not fully grasped the range of the 
ideas with which I was dealing and I was content to 
treat of styles of art as merely characteristic of their 
own epochs and races. However, the earlier stand- 
point leads naturally to the later, so much so that 
the chapters of “The Works of Man’ fall into their 
place and may be read as amplifications of the 
present volume.” Though the theme of the former 
book was large, that of the present one is in a way 
larger. It deals with the life and thought of the 
East and their expression in art, and contrasts it 
all with the life and thought of the West, and the 
Occidental form of art expression both in its inner 
development and as modified or influenced by the 
spirit of the Orient. The subject is fascinating, and 
Mr. Phillipps, through his knowledge and sympa- 
thetic insight, handles it with breadth and sureness, 
as well as with charm. It is well when a writer on 
art adds to his literary accomplishments a sympathy 
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—of a 
A trained literary 


with, and an understanding of the people 
people as well as of people. 
craftsman, of social democratic tendencies, Mr. 

Phillipps, early in his career, met John Ruskin in 

Venice, and there through him gained his first deep 

realization of the value of art as a medium of self- 

expression, and the meaning of “‘art as the expression 

of life,” a phrase which Mr. Phillipps uses frequently. 

I was attracted by Mr. Phillipps’ essays in various 

British Reviews, some eight or ten years ago, for 

in those essays there was expressed in graceful dic- 

tion and well-chosen vocabulary much that I had 

been trying to say and to put into my own design. 

Three years ago | contributed to a discussion of 

one of Mr. Phillipps’ essays on Greek art in a London 

journal, being invited, | imagine, because of my 

known sympathy with Mr. Phillipps’ point of view. 

That sympathy leads me to this book with interest 

and keen expectation; and | am not disappointed. 

A sane and balanced judgment, full knowledge, 

and an understanding of the other man’s point of 
view, were needed for the adequate treatment of this 

theme; and all this the author has brought to his 
task. At first glance it may seem that the general- 
izations are too broad; but, if that idea takes form 

in the reader’s mind, it is soon dissipated. There- 
fore, I do not hesitate to sketch very broadly and 
generally the thought underlying the work. Form 
is the natural medium of expression of the West, 
color of the East. Form is the outlet of the intellect, 
color of the emotions. The clearer the thought, the 
more definite will be the form; the more emotional 
the state, the more subtile and mysterious the color. 
The art of the West, beginning with the Greek, is 
based on intellectuality. The art of the East, 
coming up out of the Hindu or Indian, is saturated 
with emotionalism. Intellectual ages and peoples 
have expressed themselves in form; and the keener 
the intellectual life, the clearer has been the defini- 
tion of the form. Emotional or purely spiritual ages 
and peoples have expressed themselves primarily 
in color. Color as used by the Greeks and the intel- 
lectual races has clarified the definition of form. 
Form as used by the Hindus and the emotional races 
has been broken and involved so as to add to the 
mystery and abstraction of color. 

This is the bold outline which Mr. Phillipps fills 
in with repletion of historic detail, with contrast 
and comparison, with clear thought and imaginative 
feeling. I cannot forbear to quote a passage or two: 
“The law which governs Western Architecture is not 
difficult to discover, for it is testified to not only by 
all Western successes but also by all Western failures. 
This Western architectonic law asserts that use 
shall govern form, or that form and function are one 
and the same thing. All the forces, pressures, and 
modes of resistance and support exercised through- 
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out a building, in themselves invisible, are forces 
latent in the architecture, and it is the clothing of 
them in their appropriate garb of form which gives 
to the architecture its visible substance. Hence the 
more exactly the visible form assimilates to the 
invisible force, the more perfect and truly architec- 
tonic a feature will it be. This rule, authoritative 
throughout the West, is what raises architecture 
to the level of an intellectual art. It affords a basis 
for criticism which is absolute and irrefutable and 
cannot be explained away by any reference to 
personal or national tradition or usage.” 

Then follows a clear-cut analysis of the Doric 
style. | commend this chapter, and especially this 
paragraph, to those indefatigable and vociferous 
exploiters of purely personal wares who seem not to 
know the meanings of the terms. 

To quote again: “But if Greek art is clear it is 
because Greek thought is clear. The articulate 
quality, the clear knowledge of what it means to 
say and how it means to say it, the entire absence 
of perplexity and confusion, the sense not of 
shadows but of cool and clear daylight which belong 
to Greek architecture and sculpture, belong to Greek 
thought. They were derived from the Greek mind, 
and it is in the Greek mind that we are first to seek 
their presence.” 

In his treatment of the color phase Mr. Phillipps 
is just as happy. The use of chiaroscuro by all great 
color schools as heightening the emotionalism and 
deepening the mystery is a subject which receives 
interesting amplification at his hand. After dealing 
with the Venetian and the Indian, or far Eastern, 
phases of art, Mr. Phillipps touches Japanese line 
and color with what seems to me to be sound 
judgment. Of a noted critic of Eastern art Mr. 
Phillipps says: “He admits that Japanese color is 
flat and on the surface, and proceeds to make these 
traits its chief merit; maintains that, in proportion 
as the artist becomes discontented with flat color 
and develops the use of chiaroscuro, his sense of 
color becomes weak and uncertain.” 
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This position Mr. Phillipps anlayses with keen- 
ness and justice, arriving at the conclusion, after a 
careful study of the element of line, that Japanese 
art, while possessing high decorative value, has little 
emotional depth and ministers but slightly to the 
intellect. “This is why the true remark that Asiatic 
art is essentially an affair of line seems to me so 
damnatory a one, for it affords the strongest proof 
of the lack, behind that art, of any vital intellectual 
stimulus. As for the comparison with the West,” 
he continues, “if we could preserve our simplicity 
of mind and consent to see what is under our noses, 
we should acknowledge that the capacity of Western 
artists, from Holbein to Phil May, to express form 
by means of line is something Eastern art has 
simply no conception of.” The remainder of the 
chapter makes good reading. 

The work is vigorous, interesting, and extremely 
suggestive. It is so gentle with all its force, and the 
style is so smooth, that I am minded of a critique 
upon one of his essays in an American architectural 
publication, not so very long ago, in which the 
critic, having in mind probably Mr. Phillipps’ 
talented literary sister, said: “There speaks the 
woman!” It is the man of refinement and culture 


who speaks in this volume. | ovincg K. Ponp 


Chicago, June 4, 1916. 


Rivington’s Notes on Building Con- 
struction, Longmans, Green & Company, 
London and New York City. 

This is an English book of reference for archi- 
tects and builders and a textbook for students. It 
contains building regulations for Great Britain and 
selected examination questions of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the Board of Educa- 
tion. Its chapters on construction and building 
details have not the wealth of conveniently tabled 
information to be found in Kidder’s various publica- 
tions, and it would, therefore, be of little use to an 
American Architect. Wacter D. Brair. 


Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 


On the next four pages will be found the balance of drawings from the Judgment of 


May 16 last. The drawings from the final Judgment will appear in the August Journal. 
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Third Medal, J. Pendlebury, New York City 








An Important Statement on the Standard 
Form of Bond 


June 21, 1916. 
To the Editor of the Journal: 

I hand you herewith a statement regarding the 
Standard Form of Bond which the Standing Com- 
mittee on Contracts and Specifications would like 
to have published in the Journal for the information 
of members of the Institute. Particular attention is 
called to the statement bearing on the operation of 
the contract bond as a guarantee of maintenance for 
one year without additional cost, as this feature 
does not appear to be generally understood. 

The question of the rate on bonds has caused so 
much discussion, and so many different ideas have 
been current in regard to the subject and the cause 
of the recent increase in the minimum rate on private 
work, that I trust you will be able to print also the 
letter from Mr. Towner sent herewith, which gives 
a clear statement of the whole matter. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, 
Vice-Chairman. 


Contract Rates 


New York City, June 19, 1916. 
WILLIAM STANLEY ParRKeER, Esoq., 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Parker: | have your favor of June 15. 
To answer your letters as briefly as possible, 
the new form of bond of the American Institute of 
Architects was a factor in the change in contract 
rates—not a preponderant factor, but still a factor. 
Here are various reasons for the change, of which 
the Institute’s form of bond is only one: 

1. Surety companies’ experience: For the past 
eight years surety companies’ contract premiums 
have been based on the amount of the contract, not 
on the size of the bond. This is justifiable on the 
ground that the size of the contract measures the 
area of exposure and should therefore measure the 
premium. An examination of surety companies’ 
contract losses during this period of eight years 
showed that on small contracts the proportion of loss 
to the size of the contract (and hence to the premium 
measured by a uniform rate) was three to four times 
the loss ratio on large contracts. All the small- 
contract business on which the companies were 
getting but a single premium of one-half of one per 
cent of the contract price was found to be unprofit- 
able and carried by the companies at a heavy loss. 
Larger contracts on which two annual premiums 


were received showed a satisfactory underwriting 
experience. It was clearly unjust that a small con- 
tract belonging to a class showing loss ratios of one 
hundred per cent and upward should be carried for 
a single premium of one-half of one per cent (because 
the work was completed in one year), while a large 
contract showing a better underwriting experience 
was charged two premiums of one-half of one per 
cent because the work took two years to complete. 
Hence, we standardized both contracts on a con- 
struction period of twenty-four months at a mini- 
mum premium of one per cent of the contract price. 
Nothing less than this premium for the small con- 
tract. No more in proportion for the big contract. 
This is going to correct a situation which was in 
crying need of correction. 

2. While the construction period ought in any 
case to have been standardized at twenty-four 
months instead of twelve months, it might have 
been standardized down (if experience had justified 
it) as well as up. Not only did experience demand 
that the standardization should be upward, but the 
increase in liability of surety companies, as indicated 
by changes in statutes, decisions of courts and forms 
of bond, also required standardization of the twenty- 
four months’ period at one per cent of the contract 
price. 

3. With respect to statutes, there is the ever- 
increasing quantity of legislation in this country 
making surety companies liable to a direct action 
for the payment of materialmen on all public work; 
and, latterly, not only on public work but on private 
work (see statutes of Louisiana, Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Texas, Utah, etc.). The liability 
created by these statutes is far greater than any 
liability that ever existed by the right of lien. Liens 
afforded a materialman an uncertain remedy, to be 
taken as a last resort. A surety bond for the pay- 
ment of material is the foundation for credit. Con- 
tractors easily get material on the faith of the surety 
company’s bond, and the materialman looks no 
further. If he is not paid, he sues the surety com- 
pany. So that the surety’s bond, instead of guaran- 
teeing only to the owner that his contract will be 
completed, guarantees to all the materialmen that 
their bills will be paid. 

4. This liability has now become almost universal 
for public work and is rapidly extending to private 
work. Wherever a statute has not been passed, its 
place is supplied by the decisions of the courts. 
Thus, there is no statute requiring this form of bond 
in South Carolina. But the South Carolina Supreme 
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Court held that the surety was liable for the bills of 
materialmen—Mack Manufacturing Company v. 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 87 S.E. 
Rep. 439. The California Supreme Court has held 
the surety so liable on a building contract where 
“neither the bond itself nor the building contract 
expressly guarantees that the contractor shall pay 
claims arising against him by reason of materials 
and labor furnished to him for use in the construction 
of a building.” —W. P. Fuller & Co. v. Alturas School 
District, et al., California Appellate Decisions, Vol. 
21, No. 1077, p. $13; affirmed, California Supreme 
Court, 153 Pac. Rep. 743. The Wisconsin Supreme 
Court has affirmed judgments in favor of material- 
men against sureties on a building contract where 
the condition of the bond was as follows: 

“The condition of this obligation is such that if 
the principal shall faithfully perform the contract on 
his part, and satisfy all claims and demands incurred 
for the same, and fully indemnify and save harmless 
the owner from all cost and damage which he may 
suffer by reason of failure so to do, and shall fully 
reimburse and repay the owner all outlay and 
expense which the owner may incur in making good 
any such default, then this obligation shall be null 
and void; otherwise it shall remain in full force and 
effect.” 

Concrete Steel Co. v. Illinois Surety Co., 157 
N.W. Rep. 543; Milwaukee Bldg. Supply Co. v. 
Illinois Surety Co. 157 N.W. Rep. 545. (This 
decision, by the way, cost the surety companies 
$76,000 on this one Milwaukee contractor.) 

5. Such were the recent statutes and decisions. 
Now comes the American Institute of Architects’ 
form of bond, 2nd edition, copyright 1915, with 
condition reading (in part) as follows: 

“Shall faithfully perform the contract on his 
part, and satisfy all claims and demands, incurred 
for the same . . . and shall pay all persons who 
have contracts directly with the principal for labor 
or materials.” 

Under the decisions, we have practically no 
choice but to consider this as a bond making the 
surety liable for the payment of materialmen’s bills. 
We cannot safely classify or rate it otherwise. It is 
true that in some states the courts may decide on a 
technicality that this does not give a direct right of 
action by materialmen against the surety. In view 
of the trend of decisions, however, it is very unlikely 
that there will be any such states; and, if there are, 
we do not know which states will so decide. More- 
over, it is not desirable that the same text of bond 
should take a different classification and a different 
rating in different states. Therefore, this form was 
a factor in the change of rate to the extent indicated. 
Probably the standardization of the period of con- 
struction at twenty-four months instead of twelve 
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months must have come anyway. This is only fair 
to the contractors themselves, making the small 
contract pay premium in proportion to the large 
one. Probably the standardization would have had 
to be at one per cent of the contract price, whether 
or not the Institute had adopted this form of bond. 
But the fact that this form of bond was adopted, 
together with the statutes and the decisions of 
courts creating new and serious liability for surety 
companies, all joined in making it necessary for 
surety companies to standardize the construction 
premium at one per cent for the standard construc- 
tion period of two years. 

6. I find that I have said nothing in this letter 
about workmen’s compensation legislation. We 
don’t know yet exactly what this is going to cost 
surety companies, but we know it is going to cost 
them something. Almost all bonds now, public and 
private, provide, either directly or indirectly, that 
the surety shall protect the owner against any lia- 
bility for workmen’s compensation. This liability 
ought to be, and ordinarily is, fully insured by the 
contractor, but the surety assumes all the contin- 
gencies of the failure of such insurance for any cause. 
It will take many years for this experience to develop 
so that we can even guess at the loss ratio from this 
liability. In the meantime it may be considered not 
as a “factor” in the change in rates, but we throw it 
in as a makeweight. Yours very truly, 

R. H. Towner. 


Cost of Bond on Standard Form of 


American Institute of Architects 


With regard to the rates of surety companies for 
bonds on building contracts on the standard form 
of bond issued by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 2nd edition, copyright 1915, the Towner 
Rating Bureau authorizes the following statement: 

Building contracts for private and public work, 
including the standard form of bond (copyright 
1915) of the American Institute of Architects, are 
now uniformly rated at one per cent of the contract 
price for any construction period up to two years. 
The period of time for construction is now, since 
April 1, 1916, standardized at twenty-four months; 
and any contract completed within that period 
takes the uniform rate of one per cent of the contract 
price. Contracts extending over twenty-four months 
are renewable at a rate of one-half of one per cent 
of the total contract price annually for the remainder 
of the term. 

Where the standard form of bond for performance 
includes not more than twelve months’ maintenance, 
no additional charge is made by the surety com- 
panies for such maintenance guarantee. Additional 
charge for maintenance is made only: 














(a) Where an additional maintenance bond is 
required. This charge is $1.25 per M per annum on 
the contract price; subject to a maximum, however, 
of $5.00 per M per annum on the penalty of the 
separate maintenance bond. 

(b) Where the period of maintenance guaranteed 
by the surety in the performance bond exceeds 
twelve months. In this case the charge is $1.25 per 
M per annum on the contract price for the full 
period of maintenance. 

If the surety’s liability for maintenance is limited 
to twelve months in the bond, no additional charge 
is made, regardless of any longer term of liability 
which may be agreed upon as against the contractor, 
without the surety’s guarantee. (This refers to 


News 


The Delay in Issuing the New Certifi- 
cates in New York State 


The State Board for the Registration of Archi- 
tects requests patience on the part of each member 
of the profession who does not receive prompt 
notice of approval of his application for a cer- 
tificate, since consideration, in alphabetical order, 
will occupy some months. 

Delay in issuance of certificates to those who were 
in practice in New York before April 28, 1914, can 
work no injury, inasmuch as there will be no inter- 
ference with the continuance of the same rights or 
privileges enjoyed before that date. 

It is unlawful to begin practice in this state with- 
out a certificate. Immediate action, therefore, will 
be taken on applications from architects who have 
not practised in New York State before April 28, 
1914. All such who have not received prompt 
replies should address the State Board for the Regis- 
tration of Architects, New York State Education 
Department, Albany, New York.—D. Everetr 
Walp, President State Board for Registration. 


Competition for a Municipal Flag 


The city of Austin, Texas, has instituted a 
competition for the purpose of securing a design for 
a flag for the city. 

The following suggestions, which in a measure 
embody the most typical characteristics of the city, 
have been made and may be used at the discretion 
of the designer: 

The natural beauty of Austin, the City of the 
Voilet Crown, the lake and dam, the capital of the 
State, the dome of the capitol, the seal of the city, 
an educational center, its industries, the sentiment 
of its past history, the derivation of the name—from 
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Article 16 of the general conditions of the contract, 
2nd edition, copyright 1915, which provides for 
extending the contractor’s liability to the “extent 
and period provided by law.’’) 


Your attention is called to the above statement. 
Any insurance agent giving contrary information 
should be shown this statement and referred to the 
Towner Rating Bureau, which has final authority 
on this matter. 

Standing Committee on Contracts and 
Specifications, American Institute of 
Architects. By 

WiILuiaAM STANLEY PARKER, 


June 1, 1916. Vice Chairman. 


Notes 


Stephen F. Austin, an expression of the ideals of 
Stephen F. Austin in symbolic form, the use of the 
coat of arms of Stephen F. Austin. 

The competition is open to any one, and more 
than one design may be submitted by a competitor, 
but two prizes will not be awarded to the same com- 
petitor. Each design shall be submitted in a sealed 
package, and marked on the outside—‘‘Competition 
for Design of a Flag for the City of Austin” —and 
shall be accompanied by a plain sealed envelope 
containing the name and address of the designer. 

The designs shall represent the entire flag in 
definite color scheme, and shall be drawn upon a 
sheet of 8 by 10 inch white paper. The designs may 
be rendered in any desired medium. There shall be 
no distinguishing marks of any kind on the design 
which might identify the author. 

Designs shall be submitted on or before October 
2, 1916, to A. P. Wooldridge, Mayor of Austin, 
Texas. 

A first prize of $50, and a second prize of $25, 
will be awarded to the successful competitors, whose 
designs will remain the property of the city of Austin 

Any other design will be returned, on request, to 
the author at his own expense. 

F. E. Giesecke, Chairman. 


The Architectural Exhibit of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

The Annual Exhibit of Drawings by the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College was opened in commence- 
ment week by a reception of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation to the officers, faculty, and students of the 
college. Three large rooms, forming the quarters of 





the department, were crowded with drawings, and the 
numbers of visitors who came to see them, both on 
the evening of the reception and the successive days 
of the exhibit, were greater than at any previous 
presentation in the history of the department. 

We were fortunate in having this year, in addition 
to the work of our own students, exhibits from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the University of Pennsylvania. But 
while these attracted the attention of all, the varied 
output of drawings by members of the department 
caused many expressions of appreciation from the 
visitors. 

The charming color work shown by the Carnegie 
Institute and Columbia University, and the attrac- 
tive designing and rendering from the University of 
Pennsylvania, held crowds throughout the period of 
the exhibit around the drawings sent by these 
schools. Of the product of our own students special 
mention should be made of Mr. Guy Reid’s “County 
Court House” and “City Library,” Mr. Eldridge 
Steward’s “Central Feature for a College Quad- 
rangle,” Miss Jane Taggart’s “A Small Chapel,” 
Mr. Philip Wilber’s ““Town Bank,” Mr. Joe Davis’ 
“Memorial Fountain,” and Mr. John McKinnon’s 
“An Astronomical Observatory” and “Entrance to 
a College of Architecture.”’—FrepEric BiGGIN, 
Professor of Architecture, in charge of the Depart- 
ment. 


The Subcommittees of the Committee 
on Education as of May 19, 1916. 


University of California.—Prof. John Galen Howard, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Subcommittee.—Merritt J. Reid, Chairman; 

Sylvain Schnaittacher, Ernest Coxhead. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology.—Prof. Henry 
McGoodwin. 

Subcommittee.—Edward Stotz, Chairman; John 
T. Comes, Richard Hooker, R. Maurice 
Trimble. 

Columbia University.—Mr. Frank D. Fackenthall, 
Secretary, New York City. 

Subcommittee.—Lloyd Warren, Chairman; Ber- 

tram G. Goodhue, Goodhue Livingston. 
Cornell University—Dean Clarence A. Martin, 
College of Architecture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Subcommittee.—Albert L. Brockway, Chairman; 
Leon Stern, Arthur N. Gibb. 

Harvard University.—Prof. H. Langford Warren, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Subcommittee.—Chas. K. Cummings, Chairman; 
J. H. Parker, H. B. Bigelow. 
University of IIlinois—L. H. Provine, Acting Head, 
Department of Architecture, Urbana, Illinois. 
Subcommittee.—Howard Shaw, Chairman; Elmer 
C. Jensen, Arthur F. Woltersdroff. 
University of Michigan.—Prof. Emil Lorch, College 
of Architecture, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Subcommittee.—Wm. B. Stratton, 
Leon Coquard. 


Chairman; 


University of Pennsylvania.—Prof. Warren P. 
Laird, The Towne Scientific School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Subcommittee.—C. C. Zantzinger, Chairman; 


John P. B. Sinkler, A. H. Brockie. 

Syracuse University.—Frederick W. Revels, Direc- 
tor, Department of Architecture, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Subcommittee.—Albert L. Brockway, Chairman; 
Leon Stern, A. N. Gibb. 

Massachusetts Institute of 

W. H. Lawrence, Boston. 
Subcommittee.—Charles K. Cummings, Chair- 
man; J. H. Parker, H. G. Bigelow. 

Washington University.—Prof. John Beverly Robin- 
son, School of Architecture, St. Louis, Mo. 

Subcommittee.—E. C. Klipstein, Chairman; T. C. 
Young, Louis LaBeaume. 


Technology.—Prof. 


What America is Doing for Improving 
Housing Conditions. 


There are approximately one hundred com- 
panies in the United States and Canada seeking to 
improve wage-earners’ dwellings, though not all of 
them definitely limit dividends. Of the official 
state or municipal bodies charged with the duty of 
seeing that the better standards in housing are 
maintained, approximately fifteen are in existence; 
although the fifty odd city-planning boards appointed 
by, the authorities of Massachusetts cities and towns 
might be included in this category, since one of 
their first duties is to improve housing conditions, 
and, of course, many health departments having 
housing inspectors. Of citizens’ organizations which 
have set for themselves the task of educating public 
opinion and demaning better standards in housing, 
approximately twenty-seven are in existence today. 
To this latter class should be added the state hous- 
ing associations, not officially appointed, existing in 
Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
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